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After the middle of the century many silk mills were set up in the
country and less is heard of winding for the throwsters as a London
occupation. Silk-throwing gradually became a factory industry where
water power was available and disappeared from London sheds and
garrets. The organzine silk which was necessary for the warp could not
be thrown in England till Lombe's mill was established in Derby in
1719. His patent expired in 1732, but the great increase of large silk mills
hi England is said to date from 1750 when the duty on raw China and
India silk was reduced: * this was the means of setting up a number of
mills in imitation of those originally built for Sir Thomas Lombe'.*9
Mills were built in the fifties in Congleton, Macclesfield, Leek and
elsewhere and London throwsters sent their silk to the provinces to be
worked. One Sherrard stated in 1765 that before 1762 he employed
1,500 people at a time, 500 in London, 200 in Gloucestershire, 400 in
Dorsetshire, 400 in Cheshire, but had been reduced to 100 in London.89
By 1823 the memory of silk-throwing as a London industry had almost
disappeared; there were then supposed to be about a hundred people
employed in it, according to a silk broker who thought it had never
been a London trade.
Thus by the beginning of the nineteenth century silk-winding for
the weavers and the throwsters as domestic and largely casual occupa-
tions in London had disappeared, and women wove as freely as men.
The winders and warpers who used to work for the journeymen were
replaced by others working in the warehouses of the master-weavers.
The great event in the trade had been the Spitalfields Act of 1773 by
which combinations were forbidden, prices for weaving were fixed by
an order of Quarter Sessions and the weavers were forbidden to have
more than two apprentices at a time.90 This put an end to a ten-years*
period of intermittent rioting and loom-cutting in Spitalfields, the result
of much misery and unemployment during a period of depression
following one of expansion during the Seven Years' War, in which the
English had temporarily captured the French foreign trade.91 The Act
brought peace to Spitalfields but not prosperity. Till the end of the
century there are repeated and harrowing accounts of misery and
starvation amongst the weavers. There was nothing new in this; at the
end of the seventeenth century the weavers employed by the Lustring
Company said that the opposition of some of the masters to the